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SOPHIA ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
f Coricluded from Vol. IV. p. 89.] 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Oh! bleft of heaven, whom not the languid fongs 

Of luxury, the fyren! not the bribes 

Of fordid wealth, nor all the guady fpoils , 

Of pageant honour can feduce; to leave 

The ever blooming {fweets, which froin the ftore 

Of ‘Nature fair Imagination culls 

‘To charm the enlivened foul! What tho’ not all 

Of mortal offspring.can attain the heights 

Of envy’d life ; tho’ only few poficis . 

Patrician treafures or imperial ftate ; 

Yet Nature’s care, to all her children juft, 

With richer treafure, and an ampler ftate; 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to ufe them. 

The Pleafures of Imagination; Book III, at the End. 
Sir; 
s & yo . . 
A ue effeéts of air, exercife, temperance, fimplicity of 
iue, rural occupation, and the continued cultivation of 
the underftanding, were feen to bring my Alathea mucli 
Vou. lV. 4 Gg 
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fooner forward towards rational perfection, than we 
obferve from all the inftruétions of a governefs, and all 
the tutors and tutrixes of a boarding-fchooly yet, though 
I faw in her evident fymptoms of fenfibility and genius, 
I did not fofter them till fhe arrived at the age when it 
was neceflary to give a proper direction to her own un- 
aflifted efforts. When fhe was about twelve years old, 
I obferved her frequently fauntering out alone into the 
fields, and heard her finging fome airs, that appeared 
at a diftance to be very plaintive and pretty. I ftole 
near her, unobferved, and found fhe was, with confider- 
able tafte and variety, finging O/wald’s Maid of Selma, 
which fhe had accidentally heard fung by a young lady 
of our acquaintance; fhe lengthened out the notes, 
made paufes, and fwelled the expreflion of the fong 
very differently from the original; incorrectly, to be 
fure, but very beautifully in point of fentiment. Then 
advancing carelefsly to where fhe was, the found of my 
approach immediately produced her filence. I faw, 
therefore that her fenfibilities were fully in the fong, 
that it was a fong of nature and fentiment, not imita- 
tive and artificial, but that it arofe from the feafon of 
her life, and the temper of her foul. I did not there- 
fore chufe to intermeddle with her innocent delights, 
but I faid, my dear Alathea, I heard you humming over 
that pretty Highland fong of the Maid of Selma;—I’m 
happy to think you like mufic, particularly of that kind 
where fenfe, and fentiment, and beautiful found, are 
united. ‘The tear was in her eyes; fhe fmiled and 
blufhed, and faid, Yes, Mama, I do love the. fong ex- 
ceedingly ; it has been upon my ear, with the other 
pretty Scotch airs Mifs Hardy fung, ever fince fhe was 
here. 

Well, my dear, I heard how you was puzzled to 
bring Mifs Hardy’s fett of it to agree with your idea of 
the {entiments in the fong, and fince you feem to like 
that kind of mufic, I fhall try to find an opportunity of 
letting you hear all the fineft Scotch ballads fung in the 
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fame manner you like, by a capital performer ; but firft 
you will like to ftudy the old words of thefe beautiful 
fongs, that you may be able to judge how far the way 
of exprefling them agrees with your notion of the ori- 
ginal intention of the compofers, 
Mufic, my dear Alathea, is the effufion, in found, of 
a chafte imagination wandering over the lovely ideas of 
nature and fentiment. Mufic, therefore, can no more 
truly exift without words, than the foul in this world can 
without the body ; and when the mufic of a flute, or 
any other inftrument, can afford pleafure, it can do it 
only as recalling to our recolleétion the fentiments we 
fuppofe connected with the founds; or if a piece of 
mufic we have heard before, it may in fome cafes only 
pleafe, from having been heard in fome fituation where 
we have been happy, and which we remember with a 
pleafing regret; or a merry tune may pleafe us as afio- 
ciated with dancing, without having any peculiar 
beauties in itfelf. 'That’s true, indeed, my dear Mama, 
but I never thought of it before: I fhould like to 
know more about mufic ! for indeed I doat on it exceed- 


ingly. 


I Lose no time now to give Alathea juft notions of 
melody, but I take care that fhe fhall have nothing to 
do with counter-point, till her tafte is fully formed. She 
has already acquired the elements of the Italian lan- 
guage, but I keep Italian ballads out of her way, till fhe 
has fed fufficiently on the real genius of that beautiful 
foft tongue, and can cloath the fenfe with fentiment and 
exprefhion. 

Now a days, the performer in mufic direéts his ate 
tention more to furprife than to pleafe. Trick and exe- 
cution have fuperfeded fentiment, and we are oppref- 
fed with a roar of unmeaning chorus, or a continuation 
of inftrumental counter-point, for hours together, with- 
out any thing Epic to fuftain the attention of the au- 
dience. In fhort, we have made mufic every where, 

Gg2 
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except in Italy, an amufement, like fox-hunting, a noify, 
fatiguing, troublefome diverfion, calculated only for 
the apenas glory, and {port of the performers, or for 
talking about in the evening, without the participation 
of fociety at large. A concert ought to treat of fome- 
thing, and have a beginning, a middle, and an end, to- 
gether with a cataftrophe and a moral; otherwife it is 
no more than a tirefome medley, or a praétifing for 
fidlers. 

Convinced of the truth of thefe remarks, I took care 
that Alathea fhould know and feel that the defign of 
mufic, as well as of all the polite arts, is to excite pleaf- 
ing and virtuous fenfations in the mind; which objeé& 
is moft effe€tually obtained by not overch: arging the 
melody with a redundancy of fubjett. ‘That a general 
character fhould overfpread and regulate the piece, and 
that though the movement may be changed frequently, 
with repeated advantage, the affeétions and underftand- 
ings of the audience muft not be trifled w ith, to gain 
credit to the fkill and dexterity of the performers. 

When fhe has fed upon the fineft of her native airs, 
and is able to accompany herfelf upon the harpfichord 
or piano forte, I make her diflatisfied with not under- 
ftanding the principles of mufic as a fcience. ‘Then 
I chearfully gave her the ableft tuition that the country 
could afford, in acquiring the radical principles of tho- 
rough bafs; and as he is pofieffled of mathematical 
principles and demonftration, which the is able of her- 
feif to apply to every part of pavers I introduce her in- 
to a boundlefs region of {cientific amufement, while, 
at the fame time, the enjoyment of melody is undi- 
minifhed. 

There will be no rifque of Alathea’s either giving up 
the practice of the art, or of affociating with perform- 
ers, becaufe the is too fond of the firft, from knowing 
its philofophical and moral perfections, and mutt be 
incapable of relifhing the company- of the latter from 
the want of thefe perfeCtions. 
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There is no danger of mufic ufurping the more ef- 
fential place of Alathea’s engagements, becaufe fhe has 
been made practically moral, and, as it were, mechani- 
cally virtuous, by a conftant affociation of duty and 
happinefs in the whole courfe of her education. Her 
companions were of her own choice, and, you may be 
fure, girls of her own turn, and with a pretty equal de- 
grce of attainment in knowledge, though in different 
departments ; but her fifter and Mary held the firft 

lace in her confidence, as I may truly fay I did in her 
efteem and affections. 

The unfolding of this domeftic drama is, I confefs, 
very fortunate, but by no means extraordinary ; and I 
will venture to fay, that in common cafes, though un- 
lucky circumitances may and muft intervene to difap- 
point, yet if my plan is carefully and uniformly carried 
into execution, it will produce as much fatisfa¢tion as 
can be expe€ted from the imperfeétion of our fituation 
in the midft of paflions, and the caprices of the free- 
will of human agency. 

The greateft difficulty I had to encounter with my 
daughter was, the diflike fhe had to the company of 
the beau monde, where it was proper fhe fhould often ap- 
pear; the rude converfation of racers and fox-hunters, 
or the frivolous addrefs of our nobility, was certainly 
much move felt by Alathea than by other young ladies ; 
and how was it poilible fhe fhould not blufh for the fottith, 
tirefome, and trifling talk of both fexes in the common 
circle? But her good fenfe, improved by extenfive 
knowledge of propriety, made her accommodate herfelf, 
in every thing that was allowable, to common life, and 
tocommon-place company. She had about her a maniere 
and a dignity that was, and always is, the offspring of 
fenfibility and experience; but fhe was playful and 
gentle, modeft and unaffuming, eafily pleafed, never 
ernuye, and would not for the world advance a magifte- 
tial opinion in company with her loweft inferiors, nor 
any Opinion any where with a tone of decifion. 
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My fecond daughter’s favourite amufements were 
botany, natural hiftory, and drawing, in which the had 
Alathea for her inftruétreis. I took care that thefe 
accomplifhments fhould be acquired in the fame effec. 
tual manner as the mufic of Alathea;.and my youngeft 
daughter, who was decidedly attached to the ftudy of 
natural philofophy and aftronomy, carried her attain. 
ments much farther than moft of our nodleffe, without 
in the leaft encroaching on the employments of her 
fex, or the oilices fhe had to perform as my occafional 
houfe-keeper. In fhort, Sir, I am experimentally con. 
vinced that there can be but one objection to the plan] 
have done myfelf the honour to defcribe; and for the 
eafe of your readers, have fortunately brought to a final 
conclufion, in this letter, which is the old adage of, 
“© Let us hear of no projects, no changes.” Why foould 
“que know more than our worthy grandmothers and 
“ qunts?” ‘The Britith conftitution of government is 
perfect ; it muft be perfect, becaufe Mr Burke has 
fhewn the impoffibility of altering it. The Britith con 
ftitution of the education of women mutt therefore be 
perfect, as a part of the wonderful whole. 

I am, Sir, 
With regard, 
Your obliged, 
humble Servant, 
SOPHIA. 


ANECDOTES OF POPE GANGANELLI, 


[Concluded from Vol. IV. p. 173.] 


As I have already feveral times named Bontempi, itis 
but natural for you to wifh to have fome information 
about him. His father was livery footman to Cardinal 
Mofca, but he thought it more genteel to put on the 
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livery of St Francis. Ganganelli made ufe of him as an 
amanuenfis when he was ‘Cardinal, and continued to 
keep him when Pope, as he knew perhaps too many 
fecrets to let him go. As he was.never known to have 
been a young man of learning or abilities, and had no- 
thing to recommend him but a {mug face, the wicked 
wags of Rome ufed to call him Padre Mazeftre Antinoo; 
for he was made, through Cardinal Ganganelli’s intereft, 
a Maeftro di grazia, which gave him only the title, 
without the other privileges of the degree. He was 
the Pope’s private fecretary, and fome time after, his 
confeflor. He was the only perfon who went back- 
wards and forwards to the forcing ambaffadors with 
the Pope’s meflages, all the time that the latter was en- 
deavouring to bamboozle their mafters in regard to the 
abolition of the Jefuits. 

At length the courts were tired. Tanucci, the old 
minifter of the Court of Naples, openly declared that 
he would caufe to be printed and expofed to the pub- 
lic all the Pope’s letters. It is a pity he did not; for 
the world would then have had a genuine copy of Gan- 
ganelli’s letters, in place of the French impofition of 
Marquis Carraccioly,a moral and afcetic book-maker by 
trade, which has been fupinely fwallowed as a genuine 
performance, and as fuch tranflated into feveral langu- 
ages. ‘The Italian edition bears all the marks of its 
being a negligent tranflation from the French, in the 
infinite number of Gallicifms which are to be found 
in it. 

Ganganelli, when Cardinal, had certainly promifed 
to abolifh the Jefuits. Upon the flrength of this pro- 
mife Avignon and Benevento, which had been feized by 
the French and the Neapolitans in Rezzonico’s reign, 
were, by an apparent mediation of the Duke of Parma, 

eftored to Ganganelli. At lalt, after much infifting 
and threatening on the part of the courts, the brief for 
the fuppreffion of the Jefuits was made out, and fent 
to Spain, from whence it came back correéted and 
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changed in many places, and on the 16th of Auguft 
773> it was put in execution. 

The few foldiers the Pope has’in Rome were all em- 
ployed to take poffeffion at the fame hour of the potts 
within the feveral houfes and colleges inhabited or di- 
rected by the Jefuits, which were ten. A congrega- 
tion or committee of the five Cardinals Marefofcht, Pals 
lavicini, Corfini, Trajetto, and Zelada, with Monfignor 
Macedonio as fecretary, was affe mbled j in Trajetto’s pas 
lace, near the Gefi, the principal houfe of the Jefuits, 
where the General refided. The brief of fuppreffion 
was read to the Jefuits by a prelate appointed at each 
college ; and rockets were fired from the top of Tra- 
jetto’s palace, to give notice to the panting Pope that 
every thing had been executed without any difturbance ; 
indeed it was all a panic fear. Ido not pretend to 
make here an apology for the_ Jefuits, this letter is al- 

ready long enough without it ; I fhall only beg prynde to 
alee to you, that as they were a collection of me 
they muft have had faults, but certainly they had not 
fuch as to obliterate the great ufe they were of in the 
education of youth, nor fuch as might be reproached 
to feveral other regular orders. But had they crimes 
to be condemned to a total diffolution, to a defaming 
civil death? If there were, why have they not been 
brought forth ? Why had not the Jefuits a fair trial? 
When Rezzonico defired to know from the king of Spain 
what were their crimes, Carlos Terzero anfwered, they 
were referved in his royal breaft: and Ganganelli, in 
his brief, gives no other reafon for his abolifhing them 
but to have peace. An analyfis of this brief would be 
a curious thing, if the world did care any thing more 
about the Jefuits ; but their fate, and that of the Temp- 
lars, will always be a riddle of arbitrary power, which 
will little intereft potterity. 

Lorenzo Ricci, the laft General of the Jefuits, was on 
the 17th conveyed in a coach to the Englifh college, 
where he was confined to a {mall gallery at the top of 
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the building, where there were three rooms, two for 
him, and one for a perfon to ferve him, which he much 
needed, being 71 years old. ‘The Englith college, on 
this occafion, was called by the Romans the Tower of 
London. Wis examinations began here, and were con- 
tinued in the Cafe! St Angelo, where he was transferred 
on the zqth of September, and moft ftriétly confined 
in regard of feeing any body; but had two rooms on 
the north fide of it, towards the fields. I have by me 
acopy of a narration of this procefs, written by the 
General himfelf, and fent by him to a perfon of rank 
and unexceptionable character, after Ganganelli’s deaths 
if you think it may be acceptable in your Bee, I will 
tranflate it, and fend it to you: it agrees with the le- 
gal procefs which got its way to the public fome time 
after, and through the whole of it you will perceive 
{uch a character of fincerity, moderation, and inno- 
cence, that cannot be imitated by impofture: not- 
withftanding Pixs VI. did not dare releafe him, ale 


though he withed it. Several other Jefuits were likes 
wife confined in the caftle, where fome of them died, 
the others were releafed under the new Pope ; but they 
received from the congregation of Cardinals, deputed 
by Ganganclli for the Jefuiftical affairs, a fevere inti- 
mation, that they fhould never {peak with any body on 
; : 


1 


the fubje€ts of their examinations. 

This great ftroke being performed, for which alone 
Ganganelli had been exalted, his underftanding began 
to be evidently deranged. He would ftart, and afk his 
attendants what the bells of the Ge/z were ringing for, 
ata time there was no fuch thing; he would walk up 
and down his apartment, and imagined to fee fires from 
his windows, where there was not the leaft blaze. One 
day that he was going, as ufual, to take the air towards 
the Porta Pia, he ttared at a gentleman, who was ufed 
to walk in that fame road, “ What does that man want 
“ every day here?” faid Ganganelli to the prelates who 
were with him ; the gentleman was infermed of it, and 
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took care to change his walk. The Swifs guards, at 
the gates of the palace at Moute Cavallo, were ordered 
not to let in dogs, nor any perfon with walking canes, 
His wild looks were obferved by every body: at t length, 
his inward agitations and panic fears made him ima- 
gine, on the Thurfday before Eafter 1774, that poifon 
had been put in his chocolate; if it had been true, 
nobody but his faithful Fra France/co could have done 
it. He got a box of counter-poifons from England, by 
the means of an Englifh gentleman refiding at ene 
what ufe he could make of them I cannot tell, he not 
knowing what kind of poifon he wifhed to commana 
He then took to a regimen of copiouily perfpiring, fo 
advifed, as it was reported, by Dr Brancéi of Rimini, 
whom he confulted. He would, therefore, in the ex- 
ceflive heats of July and Auguft, fit in a chamber with 
a brafier of fire, and change fix or feven fhirts a day, 
quite dripping. ‘This method he ufed to follow, uot 
only in his own apartment, but likewife at the Villa 
Patrizi, where he clofed himfelf up in a room with his 
valet de chambre. ‘This foon carried him to an exi- 
nanition, that in the month of September was the caufe 
of his death, and accounts for the fudden ‘Muda of 
all his limbs, which was imagined by fome a conie- 
quence of the poifon. 

After a Pope dies people’s tongues in Rome enjoy 
a perfect emancipation ; you may imagine what a plee- 
fant mufic it was for adifinterefted obferver to hear the 
difcordant concert of the panegyrics of Ganganelli’s ad- 
mirers, and the fatire of his enemies; the latter con- 
denned him eternally to hell, whilft the former were 
ready to canonize him as a jaint; and raany a ftupid 
tanatic have I feen in St Peter’s church kneel before 
his tomb in very fervent prayers, and many a miracle 
was faid to have been wrought by him. 

In Tegard to his _ poifor red, Dr Sa/iceti, = 
was phylician to the Conclave, and afterwards to th 
prefent Pope, was wh mer by the Cardinals to give = his 
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opinion in a votum pro veritate, and his opinion was, that 
gy Pee had not been poifoned. Iwas intimate with 
Dr Adinoifi, Ganganell’s gripe ; I put the queftion 
to him, antwer was, “ as muchas you or I have 
“ been poifoned, but el as poifoned him) helf by ™ reile= 
“ dies he has taken, and I dared not peak, for be never 


“ ed me about i 





COMf UE 
Gangenelli, as you may imagine, had two very op- 
pofite characters giver nto him; but if I may tell my 
opinion, he did not deferve either the one or the c- 
ther; he was onc of thofe characters that are to be met 
with almoft at every ftep, and which is the refult of a 
contracted education, blended with a felfith ambition, 
nothing is noble and generous, every thing is fhrewd 
and low cunning ; he « -ared for nobody, nor had he 
the leaft fpar! ko f ge nerofity. It has been an inveterate 
cuftom in the Court of Rome, that every Pope pro- 

vided for his perfonal courtiers, by giving them, for 
feven years, an ecclefiaftical per nfion 1, referved on fat 
livings, in proportion to the rank they were in, which 
penfions they afterwards enjoyed for ‘life. G anganeil: 
negle -ted fome for three or four years, and others en- 
tirely; fo that when he died, the moft of them were 
in debt, on account of the expences they were at in 
heir new ftation, and nothing to pay them. When 
is body was opened, his hea ut was obferved to be of 
an uncommon fmall fize, an old valet de chainbée, who 
was by, could not forbear crying out, that * he had 
* known that long ago.” It cannot be faid that he 
enriched his fan ily, for the Abat> Jabri, a grand ne- 
phew of his by a fifter, never had the fatisfation, as 
I had from his own mouth, to be prefented to the 

Pope. The king of Spain obliged Pius VI. to Seaiiens 
Kabvi Prelate, and fend him to Spain with the Car- 
dinal’s cap, to anew Spanifh Cardinal ; poor Fabri there 
one day over-eat himfelf, and died not at all lansente d 
Brafchi. Twelve thoufand crowns was the only 
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perfonal property which was found belonging to Gan. 
ganelli, after his death, and was given to his neceflary 
heir, the father of Monfignor Fabri. 

When the Pope died, he had eleven Cardinals re- 
ferved in petto, among whom were fuppofed to be fome 
of thofe prelates who had been principal inftruments 
in the actual fuppretlion of the Jefuites, and likewife 
Padre Bontempi. But, notwithttanding all the en- 
treaties, the Pope could never be perfuaded to declare 
and name them on his death-bed, as if he had fome 
feruple of confcience that hindered him to doit. Bon- 
tempi, after the Popce’s death, got from the king of 
Spain, as a reward for his fervices, a penfion of fif. 
teen hundred crowns, part of which he very pioufly 
beftowed to adorn, in the church of Santi Apoffoli, the 
chapel of St Jofeph from Cupertino, a sentlen#in of the 
Conventuals, who, as it is faid, was famous in his 
lifetime for flying up in his extafies feveral yards from 
the fioor. 

I do not know, my dear Sir, whether what I have 
{cribbled may be of any fervice to you; you may 
infert it in your Bee, or you may fupprefs it as you 
like, or you may drefs it up anew, if you think it 
worth your while. I make you entirely mafter and 
proprictor. LZaec tu melius, vel optime cmnium. Ego 
quae pertinere ad te intelligam fudiofiff:me omnia, diligens 
f: ‘fim: eque curi tho: tuor umigite (hoc ) ts rifhiffime meo tempore 
mentoruin erga me tmemoriam coufervabo. Vale. 

‘Turnus IyrerRpDontvs. 


ee 


Tuts year, faid one day to segrwte. I 
am now fifty-fix years of age ; few people live beyond 
feventy, I have therefore ‘but ten or twelve years to 
hope fer; of this fmall remnant of life, the inconveni- 
encies of old age will confume a great part; there re- 
mains then but a {mall pittance of time in which I can 
do good ; how then th: I dare to fteal anv from it te 
to eyil ? 





79k. IMPROVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 


Hints to the Highland Society and the Proprietors of 


Wafte-lands iis Scotland, particularly on the W eft-coaft. 


Fortunatus & ille, deos qui. novit agreftes 
2 56 > 


Panaque, Sylvanumque Senem, Nymphafque 
Sorores! 


Sir, 


W HAT has been done et promoting the induftry, 

profperity, and happinefs of the poor Highlanders of 
Scotland in the fifhery will bring immortal honour to the 
names of Knox, Dempfter, Beaufoy, Anderfon, and the 
other active ufcful movers of the truly excellent infti- 
tution The Highland Soci lety. 

The writer of this article, more than ten years 
ago, brought out his little bark to ailiit in piloting thefe 
beft of Argonauts into the harbour of weii merited 
fame ; defiring neither to be known, nor to have any o- 
ther reward than the heart-felt confcioufnefs of having 
been ferviceable to his country and to humanity. Com- 
pared to this pleafure all fenfuz a] enjoyments, and evemall 
other intelle€tual delights, are as nothing. The pr@per 
affection, as well as ftudy of mankind is mam and the 
only rational devotion with which w. can be aétuated, 
is on account of the goodnefs of the Forher of the Uni- 
verfe to us his children, as of one blood anid of one fa- 


THE creation of productive and ufeful labour in the 
ffherics of Scotland is an immenfe national obje@, 
and wiil, I fincerely believe, become in time an immenfe 
national en but it may be proper to confider 

ins of increafing the national itock or capital 

rer oper: ations fuited to our climate and fituation, 
e circt umftances of the country; the chief of 
ation of mines, and the 
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extenfive rearing of valuable timber. I fhall, in this 
paper, confine myfelf to the confideration of the latter. 
I made a progrefs through Scotland many years ago, 
with a view to its future improvement, and made a 
calculation, as I proceeded, otf the quantities of wafte- 
land that might be profitably allotted to the rearing of 
coppice-wood, and of timber. Of the two firft, in 
the north and eaft Highlands, I found the quantities 
very great indeed, and tending to its eflential improve- 
ment, by fhelter for both corn and pafture. Of the lat- 
ter I found a great deal in the weit Highlands, old 
{tools of oak, that could not poflibly be employed fo 
beneficially as being planted with oak, afh, and elm, all 
which trees would come to full bulk and perfection on 
the fhores of thofe inlets of the fea, which are there called 
lochs, and: which would hereafter afford an immediate 
conveyance for the produce to market. In the north- 
eaft diftrict of Scotland, every body told me, with re- 
gret, that trees would not grow, yet I obferved that 
where-ever the bufinefs had been gone about judici- 
oufly, the plantations, as to coppice, and wood, throve 
very well, and no experience could be had for a century 
with refpeét to timber. I obferved thefe unfortunate 
rs, who had made up their minds to the total im- 
PR, of obtaining wood in their country had 
fl of them laid out and planted their grounds upon a 
fmall feale, amd without any previous contemplation of 
the difficulties that were to be furmounted. I wrote a 
fhort memorial on the fubject for a Caithnefs proprie- 
tcr, the fubftance of w hich was as follows: Go toa 
confidcrable eminence and take a view of your elftate, 
obferve where the north-eaft and fouth-wett wind has 
free fcope, and will beat alw«ys moit violently. Lay 
cut large plantations on {pots calculated to aét as flank- 
ers or fkreens for your eftate from the cold or violence 
of thefe winds; fill thefe flankers with all kinds of trees 
natural to Scotland, particns larly birch and aider ; fow 
abundance of tree-ieeds, and plant feedlings very thick 
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all over thefe flankers. Thus, you have laid a found: - 
tion for future fuccefs in profitable planting i inthe mo& 
dificult places. Next, take the rounds of your eftate, 
and fee where there are confiderable tracts of waite. 
land naturally theltered by the ground from the win 
above mentioned. 

Enclofe thefe wafte lands with fences, two yards 
high, perfectly inacceffible to cattle, or to any kind 
of theep; plant thefe waftes with every kind of 
common ufeful tree that is fuited to the climate of 
Scotland, plant very thick, and dibble in acorns and 
beech maft, and fow all kind of tree feeds that will 
take to the ground without tillage; and exceed more 
in the larch than the Scotch pine ; but let your larch be 
put in four or five years after all the other trees are 
fown and planted. Sow the feed of laburnum every 
where, to allure the hares and rabbits from the tender 
fhoots of your plantations; and let there be no gates, 
foot-paths, or any accefs to your plantations. If you 
comply with thefe rules your fon or grandfon will have 

a well-wooded, if not a well-timbered eftate, in {pite 
of all the winds of the Highlands. There is no 
eftate in Scotland, except in what are called the carfes, 
or on the fine gold lace, as King James the Sixth call- 
ed i it, of Fife and Eaft Lothian, and other coafts that 
will not afford to the j aac landlord great feope for 
ufeful and prudent plantation. I have an eftate within 
a few miles of Edinburgh which I thought, when I got 
it, would foon exhauft my love for the w ood-nymphs, 
but I have found two hundred acres that I could not em- 
ploy fo well in any other method, and it is now covered 
with wood. In the fouth-midland diftri@ in Scotland, 
every angle or corner, every bank and brae in the 
country thould be filled with coppice, wood, or timber, 
both for fewel and for country ufes, being ‘& far from 
coal and from navigation. 

With refpect to the weit Highlands, the profpe&t of 

lyantage to be obtained from planting is great and 
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national, and, I may fay, political. For ~ will venture 
to fay, from what I faw when I furveyed che country, 
there are more than an hundred thoufand acres of land 
on the lakes or lochs communicating with the fea 
that are fit for bringing to perfection the beft of oak- 
timber, both for knee and for plank. ‘This is an im- 
menfe object, and ought to be attended to by the pro- 
prietors. {t is nowa fheep country, and the fences 
muft be made abfolutely impregnable, if planting with 
this view is attempted; for a cropped oak becomes 
good for nothing. Mboft of the plantations hitherto 
made in the weft Highlands have been more for orna- 
ment than ufe; but fome of them already fhow what 
a noble country it is for the growth of timber ; look 
at Lord Frederick Campbell and the Duke of Argylle’s 
plantations at Rofeneth and Ardncappil, and you may 
guefs what might be done, in fimilar fituations, up all 
the lochs on the weft coaft of Scotland. 
A. B. 


—— ee ee 


Ir has been generally fuppofed that the Britifh trade 
to America has greatly decreafed fince the independ- 
ence of thofe fates, in confequence of their great at- 
tachment to the French nation. ‘The beft refutation 
of this notion is a fair ftatement of the following fact, 
extracted from the Gazette of the Nutional States, Ja- 
nuary 15, 1791: 

Arrivals at the port of New York from Jan. 1, 1790; 
to Jan. 1, 1791. 

Ships 127 of which were American 688 
Brigs 260 Britifh 288 
Snows 13 Spanith 14 
Schooners 217 Portucucfe $ 
Sloops 396 French 8 

Dutch 6 

Dane I 


— ee 


Total 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS, 
(Continued from Val. IV. p. 216.] 


Hyreres lies at the diftance of about eleven Englifft 
miles to the fouth-eaft from Toulon—On the 28th of 
November 1786, I arrived there, and put up at the Ho- 
tel de St. Pierre, where I have met with very good en- 
tertainment, at reafonable rates.—Both the hotels are 
without the bounds of the village.—I have hired a con- 
venient, well furnifhed, and delightfully feated villa, 
near the hotel, in the middle of an orange grove, for 
three nionths certale; at the moderate rate of five louis, 
dors per month ;—I fay moderate, for there are apart- 
ments very fufficient to accommodate three families like 
mine.— Fhe village has a fingularly fine fituation, on the 
face of a pleafant hill, with a moft charming profpect 
over beautiful orange gardens, and an extenfive plain to 
the Mediterranean fea, and the pretty iflands of Hyeres.-- 
They reckon about four thoufand inhabitants ;—gene- 
tally very poor;—but, in the prevalent character of 
French people , they appear to be contented and chear- 
ful— As ufual, in circumftances of poverty, the bulk 
of their houfes are incommodious and dirty ;—thoug! 1, 
like other parts in Provence, they are fupplied with 
plentiful ftreams of good water. 

‘Though the orange gardens in this territory do not 
occupy a great extent “of the ground, they annually 
yield a very confiderable, though fometimes,precarious 
tent.—The orange crop for this year is alfloft wholly 
blafted by an unufual feverity of froft, for the four latt 
days of Dec. 1786.—Their crop of femons i is not con- 
fiderable ; but as the y are more delicate than the orange, 
they are totally lof ft.—The feafon of ripe oranges and 
lemons is not, like other fruits, in the autumn ;—#hey 
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muft remain on the tree till the beginning of May in 
the following year, to be thoroughly ripe ;—fo that in 
early {pring, we fee the full blofiom and fruit together 
on orange trees :—an objeét richly beautiful.—Till now 
I never rightly underftood Sir Francis Wronghead’s 
joke in the play, «* A maid of honour is like an orange- 
«‘ tree that bears blofloms and fruit at the fame time.” 
—Oranges deftined for exportation are reaped during 
the winter, before they are fully ripe.—During winter 
they alfo fend from this territory artichokes, cauliflower, 
and various garden-ftuffs, to Toulon and other parts of 
Provence.—Vhefe products fully prove a fuperior cli- 
mate in this diftri€t.—It alfo produces all fruits which 
are common in the fouth of France, particularly olives 
in great abundance.—I am informed, that by an art of 
pruning and cutting the dead wood from their olive- 
trees, lately difcovered and pratifed, this valuable pro- 
duct is greatly improved and augmented.—The orange- 
trees are often damaged by boifterous winds.—By the 
extraordinary hard winter in 1709 they were almoit ex- 
tirpatec in Provence.—In this territory of Hyeres théy 
fuffered leaft.—It is almoft inclofed and fheltered round 
by pleafant hills, and by the iflands—.Abbe Coyer, in his 
travels, written with an agreeable levity, concludes a 
defcription of this territory in the following words :— 
“ Ceft dans ces heureufes pofitions que le vieillefe deveroit 
‘ achever de vivere.” —The winter is undoubtedly milder 
than any where elfe in the fouth of France ; yet I have 
not experienced that uninterrupted foftnefs and ferenity 
which I expected :—even in the month of March tem- 
peftuous and cold winds, and fometimes rainy or raw 
weather, have broken in upon the ordinary fweetnefs 
and conftagicy of this climate.—I muft, however, fet 
down from perfonal experience a material teftimony in 
its favour, that for many years paft I have, during win- 
ter, been afflifted with fevere colds, cough, and de 
fluxion, which I have wholly efcaped here. 

In this neighbourhood there are feveral French fa- 
milies of diftin@iion.—I was recommended to the re- 
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fpe€table and much efteemed family of Bourgare, and 
I {hall not forget, though I cannot repay, their kind at- 
tentions.—I alfo became intimately acquainted with 
Monf. Jaume, a French gentleman of eafy fortune, 
who lives in the town of Hyeres, and is one of the moft 
agreeable, intelligent, and obliging companions I have 
ever met with.—I found here, as travellers, a few Eng- 
lith families ;—we frequently made our parties toge- 
ther, and lived ina very fober, focial, and friendly man- 
ner, without any tincture of the vile vulgar diftinétions 
of north and fouth.—I fhall ever cordially remember 
the acquaintance I here formed with Mr N and 
his agreeable family.—MreN. is an Englith clergy- 
man of rank and excellent character. If real merit, 
elegant manners, and fuperior parts fecure prefer- 
ment in that church, I think he cannot fail to rife.— 
Our accidental acquaintance grew to a hearty friend- 
fhip, which, I am confident, will laft unabated as long 
as we live-—The Duke and Duchefs of Saxe Gotha 
pafs the winter here.—Indifpofition of the Princefs 
obliges them to live retiredly ;—~-but their eafy, obliging 
manners, efpecially to the Britifh, gains our refpe€& ; 
and they have given proofs of charity, humanity, and 
beneficence, which are the cardinal virtues of high life. 

Having free accefs to my friend M. Jaume’s good 
library, 1 have very agreeably employed fome portion 
of my time during this winter in reading, particularly 
the French dramatic writings.— Whether I have a jutt 
tafte in that branch of literary entertainment I know 
not, but Iam fure I have a firong predeliétion, and 
fingular pleafure, in whatever I think true productions 
of genius in this line.—In my courfe of perufing French 
plays of reputation, I fet down any cri@f€al remarks 
that occur to me, without ftudy or method.—I own I 
can never forbear to recollect and teftify the high and 
fuper-eminent merit, which, in my opinion, Shake- 
ipeare poffefles above all dramatic writers the world 
has produced, or, I believe, ever will produce.—Nec 
ortus tale nec oriturus, is applicable to him.—Perhaps 

Ji2 
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this is an unfortunate tafte, in which I know I am not 
quite fingular ; for we are often difguited when the 
bulk of a crowded, and what is called a fplendid au- 
dience, receive many modern plays with rapture and 
applaufe. 
Hyeres, February and March 1787. I have read the 
dramatic works of Credillon, which are all tragedies, 
and generally efteemed as next in merit to thofe of 
Corneille and Racine—As a fpecimen of laconic bio- 
graphy, which exprefies in few, but perfpicuous words, 
only what is memorable, I fet down a fhort account of 
his life, character, and writings.—Though a poet of 
itrong and high imagination, he was a very modeft and 
relerv ved man :—fo being = lified te impofe upon the 
great and rich by flattery a ad infinuating aris, he was al- 
-avayspoor. He had no hhareof the po litical a 1ffurance and 
craft ty addrefs of his fucceflor in dramatic fame, Monf. 
Voltaire; yet, in my opinion, he had a greater fhare of 
true poetic fire and fancy.—He was a very Gngular ex- 
ample of longevity —Though a man of pleafure in his 
youth ; though a remarkable gormandiier through life; 
though addicted for more than fifty years to the ill ha- 
bit of {moking tobacco in excefs, he lived, with talents 
unimpaired, to the age of eighty-nine.—He could ne- 
ver be induced, though often urged by his friends, to 
correct his compofitions.—It is certain that our great 
Shakefpeare had fuchan averfion to corrections, per- 
haps for fimilar reafons,-which are thus fignificantly 
and elegantly exprefied by Crebillon,—* Fen "ai amas 
“ ey grande fai aux corre&ions ; s—Ila phiepars ne font que 
“ des fautes nouvelles :—loxfque on n’ off plus dans la cha- 
& Jeur des premieres ideécs, on ne prut trop fe defier des f- - 
pe condes.—*fe wai pu me garanter dun vice qi 7 nous oft 
“© commun a tous, et gui cf la veritabile fource de nos dee 
“© reglemens poetiques.— Fe veua dire limpatience, quelques 
s¢ fois Pentitement et plus fouvent P oriqueil.’—i.e. “ Ine- 
S¢ ver had great faith in corrections and amendments; 
§* for the moft part, they only turn out to be a repeti- 
f* tion of faults.—When the fervour of a poet’s fir 
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« ideas is fpent, he cannot be too diffident of ‘cool re- 
s flection, or fecond thoughts.—-To confefs a truth too, 
« ] have never been able to correct infirmities in myfelf, 
«“ which are common to us all, and which are the real 
“fources of our poetical diforders;—I mean impa- 
“tience, fometimes obftinacy, and:moft of all our 
« pride.” —There is.a fhort, but admirable paffage in 
his preface to the tragedy of Idomenée,-which [mutt fet 
down, as cont: 1ining more fenfe than many volumes of 
oo ifm which I have read.—He fays, * Ceux qui font 
“ doues d'un genie heureux puijent des lecones dans beurs pro- 
6 pre s talents; ceux qua en font denues n ‘ont befoin que 
“d'un feul precept, eft ne point ecrire.” Chat is, 
“ 'Thofe who are endowed by nature with the true and 
“happy genius of poetry, derive the beft rules of ex- 
« celle ace in compofition from their own talents ;— 

« thofe who are deititute of genius have but one precept 
« to obferve, and that is, Not to write at all.”—I fub- 
mit to thofe who are qualified to determine, and even 
to readers of common fenfe, if there is not more found, 
fatisfactory judgment, and true tafte, in this fingle ob- 
fervation, than in all the fcientific, laboured, artificial 
rules which can be found in all the works of our mo- 
dern critics, with Voltaire at their head, and Warburton 
at their tail. 


emarks upon fome of Cr ebillon’s Tragedies. 


: THE IDOMENEE. 

“© Incredulus Odi.”—Though it has poetical merit, 
this and fuch plays muft appear utterly ridiculous to 
thofe who have formed their tafte on the writings of 
Shakefpear, and not upon fantaftical or metaphyfical 
mules of criticifm.— We cannot feel ourfelvés intereft- 
ed by incredible fable and romantic love, though we 
may admire the fplendid diction and fine flowing poe- 
try.—The verfeGtly fingular genius of Shakefpeare in- 
fufes indeed probability into the wildeft fables, and 
forms the characters of nature in montters, necromane 
4:3, fairies, and witches, though he generally choofes 
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to adopt plots which are entirely credible or hiftorical, 
and characters of real life highly difplayed and embel- 
lifhed by his extraordinary powers. 

The Atree & Theefte. 

This play has many poetical beauties, and is lefs 
romantic than the former.—The provocation was out- 
rageous, and the revenge, though extravagant, is not 
unnatural. 

The Eleére. 

We can hardly form a precife opinion of a piece 
fo complicated in the plot, and fo various in the com. 
pofition.—yet I can admire, in many paflages, and e- 
ven in fome whole fcenes, the poetical talents and ge- 
nius of this author. 

The rhyming in French plays, is certainly a great 
impediment to juft and natural drarnatic compofition, 
which ought to exhibit a true, though elevated image 
of real charaéter and converfation.—Shakefpeare alone 
feems to have poffefied this faculty in perfeétion which, 

robably, his matchlefs genius could never have attained 
Pad he been fubjected to the fetters of rhyme, and tothe 
feientific rules of criticifm.—Our modern emendators of 
Shakefpeare, fhamefully encouraged by the multitude 
who fill our theatres, illuitrate his fuperiorjudgementand 
abilities in drawing and fupporting true characters, by 
their abfurd and affected refinements, in theirattemptsto 
reform his plays. Imarka ftronginftance of this falfetafte; 
one Tate, a dull poet, has transformed the hardy and 
pleafant, though, profligate baftard in King Lear, toa 
whining modern French lover.—Had Tate’s_baftard 
been in the original play, it is evident he would have 
foftened the sigour of Voltaire’s criticifms, which are 
levelled at the want of refinement in Shakefpeare. Asa 
fpecimen of Tate’s refinements, his baftard dies in pret- 
ty, feeble rhymes;—they are too contemptible for recol- 
leétion, or infertion here; but I remember that he is 
quite charmed to /ofe his breath, when he fees two fine 
princefles contend for him in peatH!—Of a piece, is ths 
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ftudied, hard ftrained fpeech of Garrick’s expiring 


Romeo, 

Rom, My powers are blafted! 
*T wixt death and love I’m torn—1 am diftra&ted! 
But death’s ftrongeft and 1 muft leave thee, Juliet ! 
Oh cruel, curfed fate! in fight of beav’a. 

Ful. Thou rav'ht ican on my breaft——— 

Rom, Fathers have flinty hearts, no tears can melt ’em, 
Nature pleads in vain.—Children muft be wretched. — 

Ful. Oh, my breaking heart. 

Rom. She ismy wife———Our hearts are twin’d together. — 
Capulet, Forbear,—Paris, loofe your hold. 
Pull not our beart-firings thus—they crack—they break. — 
Oh Juliet! Juliet ! 

Ful. Stay, ftay, for me, Romeo— 
A moment ftay ; fate marries us in death, 
And we are one, no power fhall part us.” 

Faints on Romeo's bedy. 


Ihave often witneffed a wonderful applaufe to this dy- 
ing fuftian. 

Colly Cibber was lefs injurious toShakefpear. He did 
not prefume, like Garrick, to compofe additional paf- 
fages in his original plays; yet he compiled a play, 
and called it his own Richard the Third, though all 
the valuable materials of it are drawn from Shakefpear’s 
works.—This fort of plagiarifm is fingular, and in ma- 
ny paflages evidently incongruous, by mifapplications. 
As one example, Cibber for a dying fpeech to King 
Richard, borrows the highly animated execrations of 
Northumberland, uttered when he was in the full vi- 
gour of life, and enraged at the news he had juft recei- 
ved of his heroic fon Piercy’s death—The paffage is 
fo admirable and fo much in the ftile of Shakefpear’s 
excellence, that I cannot forbear to fet it down. 


“ Let Heaven kifs earth! now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d! Let order die ! 

And let this world no longer be a flage, 

‘Yo feed contention in a lingring act, 

But let one fpirit of the firft born Cain 

Reign In all bofoms, that each heart being fet 

On bloody courfes, the rade fcene may end, 

And darknefs be the burier of the dead.” 


If ever a juft and fenfible tafte become generally pre- 
valent we fhall reftore Shakefpeare’s original works, 
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damn the dx/t of his critics, and expel a// his emen- 
dators from our theatres. 
( To be continued. ) 


Our Readers will be pleafed ta mark the fpirit that prevailed in the 
middle ages, by the following oath, which was adminiftered to every 
perfon-on his being honoured with the order of Knighthood. 


The Oatu of the Knicur. 

I. Ye fall fortifie and defend the Chriftian religion, 
and Chrift’s holy evangell, prefently publikely preached 
in this realm, at the uttermoft of your power. 

If. Ye fall be leyel and trew to our foverane Lord 
the king’s majeftie, to all ordure of chivalrie, and to the 
noble office ef arms. 

lil. Ye fall fortifie and defend juftice at your power; 
and that without fear or favour to any partie. 

IV.. Ye fall never flie from your foveraine Lord the 
King’s majeftie, nor fra his heines lieutenant in time 
of melle. 

V. Ye fall defend your native cuntrie from all alien- 
ars and ftrangers. 

VI. Ye fall defend the juft ation and querruelles of 
all ladies of honor, of all true and friendles widows, 
orphelins, and maids of good fame. 

VIL. Ye fall do dilligence quhaire ever ye hair thair 
are any murtherars, traytors or maiterfull thieves and 
ravaris that oppreffeth his Majeftes ledges and poore, to 
bring them to the lawes or juftices with diligence at all 

wer. 

VUI. Ye fall maintaine and uphold the whole eftaites 
of chivalrie with horfe, hairnes, and other knightly 
abviliaments, and fall help and fuccor all thame of the 
famen ardure if they ftand in need. 

IX. Ye fall acquire and feek to have the knowledge 
and underftanding of all the articles and points requifite 
for you to know, contcined in the books of chevalrie. 

X. Ye will promes to obferve, keep, obey, and fulfill all 
the promiffes to the uttermoft of your power. So help 
you God, be your owen hand, and be God himfelf. 
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The following Fragment of a Letter fell accidentally into the bands 
of the Editor, without bis being able to difcover either by whom 
it was written or te whom addreffed—He thinks it will confer 
a favour on many of his readers by inferting it. Should it fall in- 
to the hands of its unknown author, be requefts the favour of his 


finifbing the fhetch fo happily begun. 
Fragment of a Letter written in February 1782. 


Dear Mapam, 

Your account of Tea I have received and read ; but as Tea, 
and Tea-Table talk, never afforded me great pleafure, and 
could contribute little to your inftru@tion, I fhall at prefent 
fay nothing on that head. 

You are upon the point of finifhing a fecond time, I am 
told, the hiftory of the renowned Charles V. You need not 
now be told, that the fetters of ignorance and fupertftition, in 
which the human mind had been bound for a thoufand years, 
began to be breken in the end of the 15th and during the 
16th century; that the difcoveries then made removed thofe 
barriers that had formerly feparated kingdoms and continents 
from one another, and united, by means of commerce, all the 
regions of the globe into one great fociety. In this vaft fociety 
of the world, empires and kingdoms are the fame thing that 
individuals are in our petty domeftic parties. In the one, as 
Well as in the other, there is generally one perfon that rifes to 
a degree of fuperior eminence, to whom the attention of the 
Teft is {teadily direéted, who for a feafon ftands forth as the 
moft capital figure in the pifiure, and then finks into an equa- 
lity with thofe who were once inferior, while another pufhes 
forward to that rank which he had formerly maintained, 
During the firft half of the 16th century, Charles was fuperior 
to every European prince ; his fteps were narrowly obferved by 
every other power, and his conduét, like the awful nod of 
antient Jove, gave peace to mankind. Accordingly, the 
hiftory of his reign is the hiftory of Europe. His fon Philip 
Il. heir of his dominions in Spain, in the Netherlands, and in 
both Indies, became after him the moft powerful Monarch of 
his time. Hence his reign charaéterifes the age in which he 

Vol. IV. li 
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lived. The many important revolutions which happened in 
Europe while he fwayed the Spanith Scepter, render his hiftory 
peculiarly interefting. The grand rebellion in the Netherlands, 
the rife and progrefs of the Seven United Provinces, the religious 
wars in France, and the vigorous ftruggles of Henry IV. for 
that Crown, the marriage of Philip with Mary Queen of Eng. 
land, the bloody perfecutions of her cruel reign, and the death of 
that infernal Princefs ; the fucceffion of the illuftrious Eliza. 
beth, the eftablifhment of the Proteftant Religion in Britain, 
ard the deftruétion of the Spanith invincible Armada; the death 
of Don Sebaftian King of Portugal, and the Union of that 
kingdom with Spain, —thefe, and fimilar events rendér the reign 
of Philip as ftriking and as. much fitted to command the at- 
tentien as the beft written tragedy. This is the book you 
are next to read ; and you fee here a little peep of what va 
rious entertainment is yet before you.—The prodigious exer. 
tions made by Charles and Philip in the bloody wars they 
carried on, added to the banifhment of the Moors from Spain, 
and the emigration of thoufands of Spaniards to America, fo 
éxhaufted that fine country of men, manufaétures, and com 
merce, that from being the braveft and moft powerful king. 
dom in the world, it has degenerated into one of the mof 
infignificant and contemptible ftates of Europe. 

After the death of Philip, and of Henry IV. during the 
minority of Louis XIII. the religious wars ftill continued to 
difturb the peace of Chriftendom. The howfe of Auftria, tho’ 
weak in Spain, was powerful in Germany, (for you know that 
Charles, upon’ his own refignation, had caufed his brother to 
be elected Emperor), arid threatened the liberties and religion 
of the proteftant ftates. To check the exorbitant power and 
oppreflive defigns of the Emperor, a great man happily ap 
peared in a country that had hitherto been thought to have 
little influence in the balance of Europe ; this was Guftavus 
Adolvhus King of Sweden. He took upon him the manage 
ment of affairs in Germany, fought bravely in the caufe of 
Liberty and Religion, and with 30,000 Swedes made his Im- 
perial Majefty tremble on his throne. ‘The hiftory of his 
reign, which was brilliant, but fhort, is the hiftory of the age. 

A few years after the death of Guftavus, a prince began to 
appear, whofe reign was remarkably long, and who makes the 
greateft figure of eny Monarch in modern hiftory. This man 
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you will guefs to be no othem@than the famous Louis XIV. 
He had in the beginning of his reign a feries of the moft rapid 
fuccefs; for his generals, the great Condé and ‘Turenne, were 
attended by viétory and triumph wherever they turned their 
fteps : they raifed the military glory of France to the higheft 
pitch, and made the Sovereigns of Europe dread that- Louis 
would actually realize that univerfal monarchy to which his 
ambition prompted him to.afpire ; but his haughty heart was 
doomed to feel a fad reverfe of fortune. William the King 
of England, during feveral campaigns, gave a check to the pros 
grefs of his arms; but it was a woman, the good and peaceful 
Queen Anne, who had the honour of reducing him to the 
greateft diftrefs. Marlborough and Eugene {truck every 
Frenchman’s heart with terror, won every battle in which they 
engaged, and forced the afpiring Louis humbly to fue for peace. 
He died in the year 1715. 

For fome years before and after his death, a ftriking fcene 
was difplayed in the North of Europe. Peter the Great of 
Ruflia, and Charles XII. of Sweden, fought, the one like 
a madman for the ruin of his country, the other like a pa- 
triot and a hero for the advantage of his fubjeéts, and for lay- 
ing the foundation of an empire that may one day prove fatal 
to the liberties of Europe. 

After Peter and Charles had quitted the fcene, a new hero 
arofe in this prefent century, who has almoft renewed the age 
of Louis Quatorze; I mean Frederic the Third King of Prufha. 
His anceftors were but petty Dukes of Brandenburgh;_ his 
grandfather was the firft who was dignified with the title 
of King : His father, fond of military parade, raifed and fup- 
ported a numerous army, introduced a rigid military difcipline, 
and laid the foundation of his fon’s grandeur. In 1740, an 
occafion was offered to Frederick of difplaying his talents in the 
art of war.—The Emperor of Germany died without a fon; his 
daughter was married to the Grand Duke of Tufcany, and was 
to fucceed his father —* * * * The reff is wanting. 





POETRY, Aug. 24, 


=e 
The Editor has been favoured with a Poem on Largo Law in 
Fife, which has confiderable poetical merit, but is too long for 
this Mifcellany. The following extrad, giving a fanciful ace 
count of the formation of Largo Bay, may ferve asa fpecimen 

of this performance. 


Largo Bay. 


Far weit, as Leven’s folitary ftream 

Is loft in Ocean, like a nightly dream, 

To where Kincraig extends his arm to fave 

The fea-beat failor from the German wave, 

Within thefe bounds, a mighty Foreft ftood, 

Green were its groves, and brown the bordering wood ; 
Tall grew the Elm ; the Beech, the Plane, and Pine, 
Rear’d verdant erefts, that wav’d above the line 

Of humble fhrubs—Thefe in clofe copes unite 

To form deep dens, (impervious to the light ;) 

For prouling wolves, and Caledonian boars, 

Whofe dreadful tufks th’ unwary trav’ler gores, 

The neighbouring hill, not half its prefent height, 
Difcharg’d fierce flames, which cloth’d the wood with light. 
For many a year the huge volcano burn’d ; 

Hills funk to vales, and vales to mountains turn’d : 
Earth teeming trembles, and the lava flows. 

From year to year the fmoking mountain rofe; 

Till nature tir’d, unable to fuftain 

The mighty load of the incumbent plain, 

Refuf"d her lava, and her wonted fires, 

And pent in earth, far from the mount retires, 

Three days thus fhe—Nor wind was heard to blow, 
Nor fun to fhine was feen, nor fea to flow; 

Till the fourth morn, when lo! a crackling found 
Was heard in air, and trembling feiz’d the ground 5 
The fwelling waves in fury threat the thore, 

And from beneath internal thunders roar ; 

Volumes of pitchy fmoke invade the tky, 

And flaming rocks from the Volcano fly ; 

When lo! a crath ! too loud for human ear, 

The mountain rock’d, the fea retir’d with fear ; 
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Retir’d but to-return—belegh * the wood 
Return’d no more: when-funk benea.h the flood, 
Within the vaft abyfs the Foreft lay, 
The fea rufh’d in, and formed Large Bay. 
Navta. 
Largo, 28th May 1791. 





For the Bee. 


A poetical verfion of the ne of + ache in the Dargo of Offan. 


"Twas under valiant Trenmor’s fway, 
That Caolt dwelt on Etha’s bay ; 

The branchy deer before him fly, 

The groves re-echoed to his cry. 
Minvela faw him on the plain, 

Her light {kiff haftes to meet her fwain. 
Th’ unpitying fouth wind rofe in air, 
O’erfets the fkiff and haplefs fair. 

Caolt diftraéted hears the cry, 

Help, help, my love, or elfe I die. 

Night fpread her fable mantle round, 
And weaker grew the feeble found; 

As when we rills at diftance hear, 
Whofe tinklings fcarcely reach the ear. 
Upon the fhore, when morning came, 
Lifelefs was found th’ ill-fated dame. 
Hard by the beach her corfe was laid, 
Where winds the ftream, where waves the fhade,. 
Long Caolt mourn’d his haplefs love, 
For many a day in Etha’s grove ; 

And many a night was heard his moan, 
The fea-fowl ftartling with his groan. 
But Trenmor's fhield founds wars alarms, 
The kindling Caolt ftarts to arms, 

Time flowly footh’d the mourner’s pain, 
The chafe, the fong, give joy again. 


ee 


Vide Smith’s Gaélic Antiquities, Edinburgh, 4to, 1780. p. 140. 








POETRY. 


Sonnet I. 


Fam thews the rofe, but foon its beauty fades, 
And foon its balmy breathing fragrance fails, 
The downy peach, fweet pear decay affails, 

And cluftered purples of the vine invades. 


Nor does alone the vegetative realm 
Feel the deftroyer’s over-bearing power : 
He joys in ruin, cities to o’erwhelm, 
* To thake*the column, and to fink the tower. 


Nor yet can beauty, radiant as the morn, 
Efcape his wrath: The rofy cheek he pales ; 
O’er all the lily of the kin prevails, 

And flowing honours that the head adorn. 

The foul refin’d in fentiments and truth, 
Diwides his power, and {miles eternal youth. 


Exta. 


Sonnet Il, 


Bussr is the Poet, if his fongs can raife 
Some kindred genius that will catch the fire, 
With anfwering notes awake the trembling lyre, 
And give to far pofterity his praife. 


Yet double pleafure fills his aged days, 

If chance refponfive to his fond defire, 

While from the lips of youth the notes afpire, 
In the warm breaft the flame of virtue blaze. 


And {till 2 greater pleafure fhould the tky, 
That while from virtue’s breaft the mufick flows, 
Caught by the fong, the voice, the fpeaking eye, 
In every heart th’ illuftrious purpofe glows. 
Even he, the Poet, nobler worth fhould warm, 
By virtue, greatly rous’d in ——’s form. 


Ea. 





SETTLEMENTS IN SUTHERLAND. 


el 


Interefting Intelligence for Poor Highlanders. 


"Tue emigrations which continue to take place every year from 
the weft coafts of Scotland, ought certainly to attraé the atten- 
tion of Government, and the landed proprietors of Scotland, 
with a view to contrive means of rendering the fituation of the 
people fo eafy as to prevent it. Without a repeal of the Salt 
Laws, it is certainly impoffible that the fitheries can ever be 
carried on there, fo as to become a general fource of employ- 
ment to great numbers of people ; and as this depends upon the 
Legiflature at large, individuals have it not in their power to 
make any effectual eftablifhments of this fort. But individuals 
may do fomething to render the fituation of the people lefs dif- 
trefling than it at prefent is in many places. Mr Dempfter, fo 
well known in this country for his patriotic, though too often 
unfuccefsful attempts in Parliament to benefit his country, is 
now bufied as a private individual in contributing what he can 
to render the lower ranks of people under him more eafy in their 
circumftances, and more contented and happy than formerly. 
On his eftate of Dunnichen, in Angus, he has given advantage- 
ous feus to manufacturers, who have reared up, in a few years, 
upon it a chearful village, which promifes foon to become equal- 
ly beneficial to the proprietor, as comfortable to the feuars: 
And on his eftate of Skibo, in Sutherland, he holds forth the 
following inducements for people to fettle upon it, in the agri- 
cultural line. —As the Editor has been favoured with a copy of 
thefe propofals, he with pleafure inferts them in this publica- 
tion, becaufe he thinks the knowledge of them may fuggeit 
fome ideas to tho who have eftates upon the weft coaft, that 
may prove, in the end, equally advantageous to themfelves, and 
beneficial to their country. 

“ Mr Dempfter gives notice, That the Wafte Lands on the ef- 
tate of Skibo, fituated in the parifh of Creich, and the Highland 
part of the faid eftate, in the parifh of Dornoch, beth in thecoun- 
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ty ot Sutherland, have been furveyed, and are founc to contain a 
great deal of land fit for being fettled, and that the faid Wafte 
Lands will be divided into lots ; and the following encourage- 
ment will be given to new fettleis or méalers on the faid lands, 
That is to fay, 

“ x. Every fettler will have given him a ftone of iron, for 
making hammers, or other inftruments. 

«“ 2, Alfofeed, whether potatoesor corn, for what ground fhall 
be cultivated in the firft two years. 

“ 3, The new fettlers will be free from all fervices whatfo- 
ever, and from thirlage to the mill. 

“4. They will only have to pay 1s. a-year of rent, during 
the life of the firft fettler. 

“ s, Their heirs, or children, will have a preferable right to 
their poffeffions, if cultivated and inclofed, at {uch a rent as fhall 
be fixed at the time of their fucceeding to the pofleffion, by ar- 
bitrators mutually chofen. 

“ 6. No addition will be made to this rent, during the life 
of the faid heir or children. 

“7. The fame rule of preference will be obferved in favour of 
all future heirs of the fettler; fo that the pofleffion may belong 
fot ever to the family of the man who made the firft fettlement: 
provided always, That the heirs or children of the firft fettler 
fhall build {tone houfes upon the pofleffion; and that thehoufess 
in time coming, be roofed with ftraw, flate, or heather, and not 
with divots. =. , 

“ 8. The new fettlers wilkshave a right to take peat from the 
neareft mofles upon the eftate for their own ufe.” 

Leafes will be granted on thefe ferms to each fpttler on his 
entry, in the proper form of law, fo'that the heirs of the pro 
prietor fhall be fo bound as to afferd'te them the moft perfet 
fecurity. 

«*« There is one fault in thefe propofals: after the landhad 
rifen to a certain height, fay, a boll of corn, or 12s per acre, it 
fhould be ftationary, and not. fabje@ to any greater rife. 





NEW PRISON. 


——————————SS=SSSE»~hLLL_==____=_=_=__=__=_-_======-— 
To the Editor of the Bee. 
Hints re/pe@ing the New Prifon. 


SIR, 


I beg leave, through the channel of your ufeful mifcellany, to 
offer a hint to the Magiftrates of Edinburgh, which it may be 
ef ufe for them to know. 

We are made to underftand, that a new Prifon is to be 
erected on the Calton-hill, which will be more roomy, airy, and 
healthy than the confined nafty holes in the city at prefent : 
Of courfe we mutt fuppofe, that if debtors are to be confined at 
all, apartments will be provided for them there ; and as it is 
always of ufe to have prifoners arranged into claffes, and fepa- 
rate wards provided for each, that can be fubjected to diftiné 
regulations, I beg leave to propofe, that a particular ward 
fhould be appropriated for receiving excife prifoners, and that 
it be denominated the Excife ward, Of what extent this di- 
vifion fhould be, I cannot take upon me to afcertain ; but that 
the Magiftrates may be enabled to form fome idea on this head, 
let them advert, that at prefent there are confined in the pri- 
fons of Edinburgh and Canongate, for revenue debts, as I am 
aflured, above half a dozen brewers alone, and many others 
are in daily expeétation of being fent the fame road, who may 
lie there God knows how long. Now as alfo diftillers, reéti- 
fiers, chemifts, ftarch-makers, foap-makers, candle-makers, pa- 
per-makers, paper-ftainers, callicoe-printers, tanners, eurriers, 
glue-makers, glafs-makers, fugar-bakers, brick-makers, tile- 
makers ; dealers in {pirits, wines, rum, brandy, hats, gloves, per- 
fumery, tea, coach-hyrers, horfe-hyrers, chaife-owners, revenue - 
farmers, houfe-holders, maflers of fervants, tobacco-manufattu- 
rers, &e,. &c. as well as brewers, are all fulbjeéted to the Excife 
laws 3 a proper allowance ought to be made in this houfe for 
the reception of all of thefe: And as it feems to be the fyftem 
at prefent to extend the Excife laws farther and farther, which 
will of courfe bring more numerous inhabitants to this ward, 
it will be proper, at this time, to pay attention to this circum- 
ftance, that before it be too late the bounds appropriated to this 
ward may not be too fimall. 

And as the officers of excife are not the moft immaculate clafs 

Vol. IV. 
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of mankind, I fubmit it to the confideration of the Worhhipful 
Magiftrates, whether it might not be proper alfo to providea 
fet of apartments for thofe among this clafs of gentry, who hall 
be conviéted of endeavouring to opprefs the Jieges by falfefure 
veys, and other fraudulent arts; and whether thefe apartments 
fhould not be im that part of the prifon appropriated for the pur. 
pofe of a bridewell, where the ymay be made to attone for their 
mifdeeds by hard Jabour. 

One word more, and I have done: As the bufinefs of the 
Jultice of Peace Court, or, as we emphatically call it, the King’s 
Court, mutt increafe with the extenfion of the Excife laws; } 
beg leave humbly to fubmit, if it might not be proper allo to 
provide an apartment in it for their Honours alfo: For as they 
have no proper Court-houfe at prefent, that is peculiarly their 
own, it fubjeéts them to the inconvenience of being obliged te 
hold courts in public houfes, which leads, you know, to expences, 
that muft be paid by the public, all of which might be faved 
if they had a proper apartment prepared for them here. I am; 


&e. 
An Inbabitant of Edinburgh. 


———SS=SEo>»™n»™_ToE™le=S=EQaaE|eaEaE~C=___eee__ eee 
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Intelligence refpeCting Arts, Se, 


AGRICULTURE. 


A MOST refpeétable old gentleman, in the fouth of Scotland, 
having had lately occafion to repair an old fruit-wall, on which 
the fruit trees were much fogged, as it is vulgarly called, or 
covered with mofs, found, that from the lime and Jime-water 
that got upon the trees in the drudging of the wall with hot 
mortar, the difeafe' was perfectly removed, had that the trees 
which had fuffered from it were rendered clean in the bark; 
and much more produétive, 

This Jed him to rub and wafh the ftems of his orchard fruit- 
trees with lime-water, with fimilar fuccefs, which will proba- 
bly foon eftablith a moft beneficial praétice in thofe parts of the 
country that abound in fruit trees, planted in a ftrong foil, or 
fo clofe to each other as to produce thefe vegetable excrefcences. 

This worthy gentleman has alfo found, that by fowing hot 
ime on his turnip ridges, the invafion of the fly has been con- 
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ftantly and eff:@tually prevented, and he thinks there is reafon 
to believe, that by fhowering orchards’ with lime-water in the 
month of April, bzfore the bloffom is fully blown, the cater- 
pillar may be checked in its progrefs from the chryfalis, and 
the fame operation may be fucoelsfully repeated after the fruit 
is fet. 

The fame gentleman has moft fuccefsfilly pra@ifed the dril- 
ling of wheat, an unf{peakable improvement for the cleaning of 
wheat-land, and keeping a favourable fpot of land in a farm 
conftantly employed in that moft lucrative production ; efpeci- 
ally in countries far diftant from the manure of cities. 

It is thuch-to be regreted that none of the drilling machines, 
made by Mr Cooke, have yet reached this country, as by many 
accounts from various parts of England, it appears that this 
machine anfwers the purpofe in a moft effe@ual manner—The 
expence of freight, from London, may prove an interruption to 
the progrefs of this improvement ; but might not the machine 
be taken to pieces, and put up in a box, with the parts mark- 
ed, fo as to be ealily fet up anew by any ordinary carpenter? 


TRADE, 


A Wool and Cloth market, which has been long defired i: 
the fouth of Scotland, is now likely to be eftablifhed at Gala- 
fhiels; a place which, in {pite of the fcarcity and price of fae!, 
is thriving wonderfully. 

It is to be hoped, that the gentlemen in that part of Scotland 
will not fuffer fo excellent an undertaking to mifcarry for want 
of encouragement. 


NAVIGATION. 


Robert Whitworth, Efq; has been lately employed in making 
a furvey of the propofed line of navigation from Coldftream to 
Kelfo, and has chalked out the method of rendering the Tweed 
navigable below. The fame gentleman has been employed by 
the gentlemen of Lanarkfhire, &c. in furveying the middle 
country below Shott-hills, with a view to a new Canal from 
Monkland, which we are aflured is found to be a very prattic- 
able meafure, and towards the executing of which great under 
taking, confiderable fums of moriey have been already fub{crib- 
ed.—Could fuch a plan be carried into effect, the benefits to he 
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derived from it by the country at large, would be unfpeakably 
reat. The iron-ftone, and coals, which are found in abundance 
in the traé of this Canal, could then be brought to market at 
a {mall expence ; which, without fomething of this fort, muft 
remain for ever a ufelefs treafure, buried in the mine. , : 

A plan is now in agitation for a new turnpike road from! 
Edinburgh to Glafgow, by Corftorphine, Gogar, Inglefton, 
Broxburn, Hinftown, Dechmont, Kirktown, Bathgate, Airdry, 
&c. which will not only fave four miles of way, but avoid the 
{teeps of Shotts, the Hirft, and otlfer hills on the other road, 
and be without any pull the whole way of more than one foot 
jn eighteen. This road, if executed, and made to ¢o-operate 
with the other plans of improvement projeéting in Lanarkthire, / 
would put quite a new face upon that diftri@ of Scotland, 
We are affured, that it is now finally agreed to apply in the 
next Seflions of Parliament for an aét to carry this road into 
effect. 

Mr Whitworth’s reports on thefe traéts of furvey will be 
forthwith communicated to our readers. 


REVIEW. 


Plan fubmitied to the Public, by the Society for 
the Improvement of Britifo Wool. 8vo, 9 


pages. 


Sie John Sinclair is indefatigable in his refearches concerning 
this important object of national improvement. The plan be- 
fore us, drawn up by him, contains many particulars@hat the ' 
public ought to be fully apprized of. In this plan he takes a 
rapid furvey of the qualities of the different breeds of Sheep that 
moft deferve the Farmer’s attention, under the heads of Hill 
fheep, Lowland vert Ifland fheep, and foreign breeds ; point 
ing out the diftinguifhing excellencies and peculiarities of each. 
The reader will judge of the importance of thefe remarks from 
the following extract: 
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I. HILL SHEEP. 


“ THEIR firft obje& undoubtedly muft be, to bring hill 
fheep to perfection. By much the greater proportion of the 
northern parts of the ifland is mountainous ; and of all the 
kinds. of flock adapted to that fort of country, theep is the mot 
profitable. The Highlands of Scotland are at prefent devoted 
to the moft miferable of all purpofes, that of rearing lean cattle 
to be fattened in other diftriéts. The fame ground appropriat- 
ed to fheep farming would produce halfa million worth of wool, 
which, if manufaétured at home, might eafily be worked up 
into goods to the value of at Jeaft three millions; and perhaps 
even a greater quantity of meat would be raifed for the fufte- 
nance of the people, than at prefent. The aftonifhing difference 
between the two modes of management need not be enlarg- 
ed on. 

“ The original breed of the northern hills of Scotland was a 
imall white-faced fheep, producing very fine long or combing 
‘wool, This breed is now in a great meafure extin@, being 
found of a delicate nature, and not having fo valuable or weighty 
acarcafe. Where they are {till preferved, they may prove the 
foundation of a very valuable iteck, by means of judicious crof- 
fing either with Spanifh or Cheviot rams. 

“¢ The black-faced and brook-faced breeds, fo frequent in the 
fouthern diftri€’s of Scotland, are nearly the fame. They have 
fome properties, being hardier and larger than the northern 
white-faced, and producing excellent mutton, But their wool, 
worth only from 6d. to tod. per fleece, refembles hair more 
than wool, and does little more than repay the expence of {mear- 
ing and clipping it. The wool of this breed may perhaps be 
improved by a crofs with the Spanith ; but, if it cannot be 
mended by fome means or other, the owners ought certainly 
to try, by fair experiments, how far any other breed, with finer 
fleeces, will fuit their grounds. 

“ Of all the breeds for the hilly parts of England or Scot- 
land, the Cheviot or fouth border breed is by far the moft walu- © 
able. Two of the directors (Sir John Sinclair and Mr Belfches) 
having refolved to examine the nature and properties of this 
breed upon the fpot, were not lefs charmed with the beautiful 
feenes of nature they faw in the courfe of the excurfion, and 
the paftoral and hofpitable manners of the dhepherds of the 
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Cheviot, than they were pleafed to find the great perfeétion to 
which theif flocks were brought, far furpafling the moft fan. 
guine expectations that could poflibly have been formed of them. 

“ Perhaps there is no part of the whole ifland, where, at firt 
fight, a fine woolled breed of theep is Jefs to be expeéted. Ma. 
ny parts of the fhcep walks in thofe hills, confift of nething but 
peat-bogs and deep moraffes. During the winter, their hills are 
covered with fhow for two, three, and fometimes even four 
motiths ; and they have an ample proportion of bad weather 
during the other feafons of the year 5 yet there a fpecies of hill 
theep exiit, taking all their properties together, equal, if not 
fuperior, to any other in Great Britain, and which will thrive 
in any part of it. 

“© Thefe fheep are long bodied. They have in general four. 
teen ribs on a fide. Their fhape is excellent, and their fore. 
«quarter in particular is of a full and proper weight. Their 
limbs are of a length to fit them for travelling, and to enabk 
them ‘to pafs over bogs and fnows, through which a shorter 
legged animal could not well penetrate. They are white 
faced, and have rarely any black fpots on any part of their 
body. They have a clofer and thorter fleece than the black- 
faced, which keeps them warmer in cold weather, and prevents 
either rain or {now from incommoding them. They are excel 
lent fnow. breakers*, and are never accuftomed toany other food, 
excepting the grais and natural hay produced by their own 
hills, ‘They are, it is faid, lefs fubje@ to difeafes than the com 
mon black-faced breed, particularly the bruxy and the ficknel. 
They fell at a2 good price for feeding. Draught, or caft ews, 
wheni Jean, fetch 15, 18, and 20 fhillings a-piece; and wedden, 
24 years old; r4.and 16 hhillings. ‘Their weight, when fat, a 
four years old, is from 17 to 20 pound per quarter. Lambs 
for feeding fell for about 7s.a-piece. From eight to nine flees 
make a {tone of 24 pounds weight. ‘The laid or {meared wool 
fells from 14 to 18 -thillings per ftone; the white or utllaid 
from 18s. to 20s. and fome as high as a guitiea. 


[The remainder of this article in our next. ] 





* When the ground is.covered with fnow, the theep are of 
ten obliged to procure their food, by fcraping the fnow off the 
ground with their feet, even when the top is hardened by frofj 
hence they have obtained the name of Snow- breakers. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 


Parliamentary Proceedings. 
IMPEACHMENT. 


Tue firft bufinefs of importance that engaged the Houf: of 
Commons, (after the addrefs, which was moved for by Mr 
Mainwaring, and feconded by Mr R. P. Carew, and carried 
without a Mivifion), was a queftion of great moment refpect- 
ing the liberties of the fubject, viz. whether a trial by impeach . 
ment was ended by a diffolution of Parliament’ or not,—Air 
Burke indeed flizhtly mentioned this fubjeé&t as early as the 
oth of November, even before the addrefs was moved for, 
when the Speaker declared it was his opinion, in the moft 
unqualified’ manner, that the diffolution could not- affeé 
inany de; the conduct of an impeachment in which the 
Houfe of Gormmons were difpofed to proceed,—but the queftion 
was not fully brought forward until Thurfday the 9th of De- 
cember, when it appeared the Houfe was by no means unani- 
mous in this opinion. ' 

Mr Burke moved, * that the Houfe, on fuch a day as 
« fhould be agreed upon (Friday fe’ennight), fhould refolve into 
* a committee of the whole Houfe, to take into confideration 
“the ftatein which the impeachment of Warren Haftings Efq; 
« jJate Governor General of Bengal, was left at the diffolution 
« of the laft Parliament.”” Which motion having been fecond- 
ed by Mr Pitt, was agreed to after a few obfervations from dif- 
ferent members ; it having been previoufly agreed, that the great 
conftitutional queftion alone fhould then be confidered, ** Whe- 
“ther a diffolution ended an impeachment or not, without any 
« particular regard to the cafe of Mr Haftings.”’ On the day 
appointed forconfidering this quefton, (Friday, December 17th), 
Mr Burke having moved that the Speaker leave the chair, 

Mr Baflard obferved, that the queftions which were now 
propofed, were two: fir, with refpect to the rights of im- 
pachment ; and /econdly, with refpett to the — of 
thofe rights to the particular cafe of Mr Haftings. He was of 
opinion that the diffolution of Parliament by no means affected 
the rights of the Houfe in proceeding with an impeachment, but 
he did not fee that it was neceffary to enter into that queftion at 
prefent. Ifthey fhould enter into it, and not perfift in it, by 
the doubt which fuch a conduct would imply, and by render- 
ing it the fubject of difpute, they might betray the rights of the 
Houfe. He meant to oppofe the motion, that the Speaker do 
‘eave the chair, and to move, * that the confideration of Mr 
“ Haftings’ trial be poftponed for three months.” His reafons 
for this motion, were thc great hardthips Mr Haftings had been 
iready fubjeéted to by the tedioufnefs of his trial, and thofe 
kill greater to which he would be fubjeéted fhould the trial pro. 
teed in the manner he apprehended it muft go on, fhould the 
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motion be agreed to, as he imagined thatthe whole proceed. 
* ings fhould begin de novo, computing. from what had already 
been done in that'trial, that it-could not be-ended in lefs than 
forty-two years. 

Ifthey fhould enter into the general quéftion, he advifed them, 
as they valued the rights of the Houfe, t6 —perfift.in it. But he 
obferved, that none ought to be accufed without fpeedy trial 
and decifion ; for his.part he fhould objeé& againft a trial without 
end, and moved ac i Sasa 

Golonel Macleod ed the motion.—He wifhed to avoid 

then entering into the great conftitutional queftion of right ; 
- but contended that the principles of the conftituti juthice’ 
honour, and humanity, demanded of them to give up the im- 
peachment—he infifted that the proceedings of the daft: Parlia- 
mhefit: were not obligatory upon the prefent. An impeachment, 
he faid, was a refolution and not a.law,—therefore, there could 
be no'impropricty in giving up the impeachment, which mea- 
fure he warmly nto nen Ke § bod 

. Mr ‘Fones confidered the right of impeachment. as the fafe- 
guard of the people, and that its operation fhould not be af- 
fected by the diffolution of Parliament,—if an impeachment 
were toterminate with a diffolution of Parliament, no check 
would remain on the conduct of. adminiftration.. A minifter 
might levy armies, and do many other unconftituti things ; 
yet, by diffolving Parliament, avoid the confequences of impeach- 
ment, over-rule all enquiry, and defy puniihmeant,: - 

* The Chancellor of the Exehequer, in a few words, endeavoured 
to convince the gentlemen who were for the motion, that it 
would be improper to avoid the general conftitutional queftion 
at that time, asit would tend to unhinge the conftitution, nor 
could the mode they propofed ferve to -yindicate.Mr Haftings. 
When once the right is declared, the impeachment,may be mo- 
dified as thall be found neceffary. The geat objects in the pre- 
fent queftion were, firft, deliberate enquiry, and then a clear 
vote. Théfe: were the objects they were bound to purfue, as 
they refpeéted the privileges of the Houfe, loved juftice, regard: 
ed the conftitution, or confidered the reputation of Mr Haitings, 

Mr Fox concurred entirely in opinion with the Chancellor of 
Exchequer, and waved at that time entering into any other dif- 
cuffion. oe 

The Solicitor-General afked, whether his affent to the motion 
for leaving the chair, would imply likewife his affent to the 
continuance of the impeachment, and remarked, that the bef 


fecurity for the privileges of #he Houfe, was to enter upon f 


this confideration with apeat deliberation and care. 

It having-begn fignified that his affent in the one cafe had 
no influence -on his opimion as to the other, the queftion 
was put, that the chairman do léave the chair, and carried in 
the affirmative. 

The Houfe refolved itfelf into a committee, Sir Peter Burre 
in the chair. [The proceedings of the committee in our next.] 
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